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tary of State at Washington), purports to be compiled
from a translated selection from Li's voluminous
manuscripts, recovered from the various YamSns in
which he had held office. According to the statement
of its carefully anonymous editor, this selection from
his memoirs was given to the world by the deceased
statesman's family and friends, with the approval of
the Imperial Government. Even before it became
known with certainty that this work was a literary
fraud, its remarkable reticence on matters of inter-
national importance, together with its persistent
emphasis of trivialities, justified the conclusion that
the Viceroy's State papers must have been used
either to serve deplorable purposes of yellow jour-
nalism or for political ends by those who had charge
of them. The only escape from this conclusion lay
in assuming that Li Hung-chang had deliberately
compiled semi-political diaries with a cynical eye on
posterity and his tongue in his cheek* The bookd
introduced to public notice by the American diplo-
mat and statesman who had held a distinguished
post under the Chinese Government, attracted no
little attention; nevertheless its authenticity was
questioned from the outset by competent critics* It
contained some entertaining gossip and a curious
assortment of philosophical reflections., but threw
practically no light on any of the important State
affairs in which the great Viceroy played so prominent
a part for thirty years. Moreover, as was pointed out
by more than one reviewer at the time of its publka*
tion, the book contained unmistakable evidence
of constructive memory and selective editing, but,
strangely enough, no definite statement as to the
authenticity of the documents, on which justifiabk